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Provided is the transcript.of Part III of a five- -part 
séries.on,gifted children in the schools, presented by Options in 


' Education, -- a weekly radio broadcast devoted to coverage on news, 


features,:. policy, and people in*the field of education on National 
Public Radio. The topic "What to Do with the’ Gifted Child at School" 


_ is covered with an introduction; comments by gifted students; and a 


discussion of such issues as: atti tudés,\ teacher role, skill 
development teaching. methods, and demographic factors. Among 
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(OPENING THEME) s me 
BLAIR: I'm Wendy Blair with NPR's OPTIONS IN EDUCATION. 
(MUSIC) 3 


OPTIONS IN EDUCATION is a news magazine about all the issues 
.in education -- from the ABC's of preschool to the’ alphabet. soup 
of government programs. If you've ever been to school, we have 
‘ something that will interest you. ‘ 
od & . ‘ 
MERROW: I'm John Merrow. On this edition of OPTIONS IN EDUCATION: 
What Do You Do With a Gifted Child in'a Classroom? ; 


DR. BOSTON: One of the things that we're perfectly 
4 ' willing to accord a professor in a university is the 
absolute right to go into the university library and 
follow his nose wNerever it leads him, but we are 
not willing to accord the same right to a pieyene” 
old child. ¢* : ~ 


DR. SENESH: You may find ‘that it is a more efficient 
way to teach children, in’ terms of knowledge. What 
they are losing is the social context and the-respon- 

- sibility to those who are not as ae toity as Re sod 
gifted Chelaran are. 3 


e ; MERROW: siices two professors sum up the debate. Earliet in this 
- .series of programs on Gifted and Talented Children we. ‘heard that. 
(s fewer than one.in twenty gifted students is ever identified by 
our educational system. And; that of those few who are ‘identified, F 
* only about 25% receive specialteducation. It's estimated that 4 
there are ovér two and a half million gifted school children, in eA 
America. The advocates of gifted child education ¢all them this, 
mation's most’ precious and most wasted resourc That's what this: 
, series is all about. ., . . + : 
: a # ee aay os ‘ < 
, (MUSIC FROM PETER PAN) ek eae ij 
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BLAIR: Now, Peter Pan is a gifted child who” epuld be a real "oes, 
‘ problem. Teachers often know who the- really right -students are, 
~ , but they don't always know what, to do with them, A lot depends on 4 
2 “what amount of flexible time and mohey ‘school$. have. People like ek 
ah famed psychologist Bruno Bettleheim told us to leave gifted stu- 
: dents alone -- just show them where the library is and they'll 
succeed. If they don't, ; then they're not really gifcad after all. 
< ~ al 
MERROW: Other educators say it's not° ‘that simple. In’ fact, they 
say that some gifted may: hide thdir genius in an effort to avoid 
being different -- to be popular with their fellow students. 
Others may become frustrated and wind up, as disciplinary problems e 
for their. teachers and distractions-for their classmages. Special 
programs are ynecéssary,, educators of the gifted say, or cneanee 
: will diminish and be lost. ; 


* ~ , BLAIR; Ask witecs ‘pradenie ieieatuen about these iadues and: ae i 
3 ‘ you's find they don't agree either. ; a td 


‘ STUDENT: - When I was in-the eighth sane. I had a. 7 yy 
t@acher, who “had just graduated from college. She was : 
: ; / a very « dynamic teacher and she really got all the kids ig Ger, Ses 
a ud intersated, hot just the so-calied brighter oes 


¥ 
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f Aire agg 
of the grade. She turned me on to science: and then 
when I got into high sghool, I'd gotten a lot of 
encouragement. ‘And, you know, like sometimes’ when. | 
you get frustrated, as I suppose a]l people do, they 
as of aa you the little push that’ <a you go ‘on. s 


J ‘ STUDENT: ‘There are some ied: things about ‘the ordinary 


’* student-teacher relationship, ‘and one of, these is that ,. 
our culture says it ‘should be from. above to below. , 
And I don't really think this is conducive to learning. aie 
STUDENT: There's always going” to be those that are. : 
~ brighter and those that are not so. bright, and then’ 6 
the average. And it's important to keep this ‘balance. wa 
It's on the same’ principle, at least to me, as the 
balance of nature. That's exactly what it ig, so:-you . 
have to keep those’ brighter kids there, bécause they 
add to the education of the ess~bright ‘students. 
; They kind of will push them pn, but yet you can't take’, 
- away the opportunities for. gifted Students... They es 


» 


need that extra . an : F - a 
STUDENT: Bright sdidadeg will way ‘of iiss that. 
challenges them more, that germits' them to, be, more 

' independent. “The bright student usually doesn't want 

* to be’ tied'.down to a routing. Some people see this 


as a lack; of discipline. aI think today we tend 

. td ‘go to.one of two extr ‘We either have a com- 

“ain pletely sort of selecfiag om mé@iocrity situation 
4... ~ ‘Where there are visible or invigible penalties for + _ 


: ttying to do anything special. Or we we have a very 

bs . vigid track-1, track 2, track 3,’-and this ‘is the 

bright group, .ahd thig is the dumb group type situa- 

, tion... And-I think thése opposite situations tend to 
bag e and it's very hard for educators to Gersicg 

os “and ground. 

BLAIR: | It's a Sonik issue. Maybe no middle ground exists, 

especially for the classroém teacher facing large numbers of : 

students and small numbers in.the edjication budget. But before 

you make up your mind, let's hear more of the argument. John 

spoke with Dr. Bruce Boston recently at®the Council for Exceptional 

"Children aries in Chicago. 


. 


Dike “biioe me BOSTON ee 
DR. BRUCE BOSTON 


ry! 4 ‘ 
- DR. BRUCE BO: : It's awfully tough for a young teacher whe*n ina’ 
junior high s@hool as a math teacher to discover that in her class 
-or his class there is a child who knows more mathematics than he -or 
-she does. Very oftem the way this behavior is exhibited on the part 
of the child comes across'‘in ways that, unless the teacher is 
tra\ined to understand it and to look for it; come across as dis- 
ive behavior, smart-aleck behavior. A kid.can make a teacher 
look bad. I mean, a kjd who sits there and tells the teacher that 
there's an easier way Yo do this problem or there is a better way P 
+o set-up this research project -- I'm using a Zavetious example -- 
&* but this kind of ‘thing happeng mists a bit. : 
" Also, I think a teacher of ‘gifted children-has to be someone 
who is very open to and responsive to and not threatened by ‘change. 


- 4 If you go into a classroom ofr gifted’ kids, one of the things that 


strikes you ig that there is a relatively high. level of chaos, or 
what seems to be chads, The classroom of gifted childrén is not a 


; damn course, no? 


£ 


neat, orderly row-on~-row of desks w th kids listening attentively 


‘to. the, teacher. The teacher of gifted children is more than any- 


thing ‘else,-I think, a broker, rather than an instructor, able to 
match up the child with the resources that ‘tthe child needs in 


‘ order to do what the child wants to do, finds interesting to do, 


is capable Qf, wants to explore, or whatever. ‘ 


> 


-MERROW: Does structure in a classroom really work. against the 


needs of gifted kids? I've read that a number of times,’ 4 


- BOSTON:. Depend® on the kind of structure. All learning has a. 
_ structure of:so kind or another. The agen that we are most 
e 


accustomed to is a transmissive structure, an authoritarian, 
structure. That kind structure is not particularly conducive, | 


4 don't think, to the cation of gifted children. 


MERROW: Maybe to the education of anybody. 


BOSTON: Or to the education of anybody; as long as we*re making 


‘ wild indictments of American education, we might as well go ahead 


and say that. Sheer data is probably the least important. thing 
that comes into the education of gifted children. That kind of 
thing is just absorbed along the way. 


-_> 
MERROW: The, goal would not be assimilating | a lot of knowledge about 
_ the’ Civil War.” 


+ 


: BOSTON: No, it wouldn't be. * ‘whe: Sia may be in this instance the , 


devélopment of research skills. he 
MERROW: Certainly you ‘have | to argue ‘that te. is a need for‘ some 
kind of discipline for toughening mental muscles gr something like 


that which would =e figuring out a course a staying’on’the - 


we 


BOSTON: /Oh, certainly. At ‘some sotnk, there has to be some kind. 


-of toalescence. of SRECE MAAR: skills, processes into aia PROGUS SER 3! 


of knowledge. * s 


‘ 


What we have doné is we have’ taken all ‘this kind of data, and. 
we've put it into various boxes. Now,,what the gifted child does Hae 
very often is that he just doesn't pay’any attention to the boxes.. 

He cuts across them. He cyts through them. ‘He skips over them. 

And it appears to be a-much more: haphazard kind of thing. © And 
sometimes it is and, sometimes at isn’ t. 


’ 


One of ‘the things that we're Sonate willing to Goons a 


‘ professor ‘in a ufiiversity is thé absolute right to go into the 


university library and follow his nose wherever it leads/him, in . 
terms of research or a project that he's interested in, or whatever: 
But we are not willing ‘to accord the same right to ‘a 14-year-old 


_ child. ! Well, ‘you'know, the professor has»earned' the right. fell, 


yes he. has. I'm not sq gure that that tight has to be earned in 


‘that way.. You don't. necessarily, have’to- have a, ti¢Ket called 


Ph.D.. to have . ‘that. right. tS: may cofe Sophy by right. 


BLAIR: Not everyone Sccepts br. Bruce Boston! s argument that 
gifted children have A‘right ‘to follow their own intellectual in- 


5 ees independently - -without the traditional classroom structure, 


College teacher Dr. Lawrence Senesh, a. Professor of Eoguemics, at 
the University of Splonsde; Ahazely disagrees, 


DR. LAWRENCE SENESH: I Fatale ‘feel that gittea children should 
have a challenge, should be offered a challenge in the classroom. 
But, om the other hand, I strongly feel that this challenge has to 
be offered in a class with mixed capabilities, because the gifted 
children have to feel that they are members of a’total society. 
And the classroom is a society miniature. 


MERROW: What about the argument that atnas chiiaves, in fact, do bs ° 
better’ when they are segregated, that it's a synergistic kind of ; % 


. thing that they teach each other? 


“terms of knowledge... But what they are losing is the sodial ‘context’ 


SENESH? Yes,. I think it is important that gifted ohbiaeen should, 
just as every child in a classroom, begutilized to their maximum + 


‘potentialities, so the gifted childre can -be uses as peer instruc 
. tors to the slower’ learners, oH 


ry 
The ‘danger is — ‘you always have to measure cost ‘and’ benefit. 
You may .find that it is a.more efficient way to teach children in ' 


and the responsibility to those who are not as hoity toity as Fae.. 
gifted children are.. 


« 


Actually, you are SeeiSoine an eolstodtacy in the United 
States who are- losing contact with the community. . Almost you are 
a ala eg a kind ae a cut-flower civilization. 
MERROW: ‘What 40/You meaiy a cut-flower civilization? ’ 

SENESH:~ A cut-flower civilization is when the gifted child is 

suddenly’ placed in an ideal dehydrated atmosphere and -cut off from 

the rest of the commynity; and it becomes’ an elite group. .And an, -¢@ 
‘elite. group which will never hav sensitivity for the problem of 7 


‘,sodiety. and for the problem of those whose problem’ has to ‘be 


solved, thus promoting géneral welfare. ag 

7 
,MERROW: ‘But we already have an aristocracy of wealth this 
“country. Wouldn't: we he better served if we had an arigftocracy of 
talent? , . er ; sat ‘ 


8 4 - 


SENESH: = No,-I do not feel, because an aristocracy has to be always — 


. serving ‘the general public, but to,gserve the general public, to 


recognize social problems,-: to recognize social reality, to see the 
life as a system at. large, you have fo be during your formative 
years in ae montage with children from all backgrounds. : 


MERROW: You're eins in effact that the smarter kids should ‘be 
teaching the kids who are less. able. It's $ each-one-teach-one kind \ 
of thing, but doesn't that get in the way of a kid's developing his 


for her fullest mental ability? 


.SENESH: No, I do not think. I am now -- I don't know how. many 

years a teacher -- and whenever I am in contact with.a classroom . 
I am enriching myself. This is the marvelous challenge to teach, 
that at the end of tHe hour when I leave my classroom, I'm just as 

much enriched as the children are enriched. This is one of those é 
ropositions that both the children and the teacher benefit. Or ve 
n this case, the less talented and the more, talented both are ‘ 

benefiting, because the‘ teaching involves all.of this .-- clarifi- 

cation of ideas. And the clarification of ideas is needed very 


‘ badly by the gifted child, as well as the less gifted. 


oe as ! 4 ey 


; So, you see, the. children | ‘are ‘working as a team. And I would 
never. tell the gifted child that he! s aac more important work 
than the. jess mnceee child, ; ‘ 


MERROW: But; above all;“keep | those gifted children in \the: classroom 
with all the other children? = 


SENESH:. Never to be segregated, never. Z 

BLAIR:. Professor Lawrence ‘Senesh of. the University of Colorado, 
He spoke with John at a “recent U.S. Office-of Education seating in 
Denver. 
MERROW: .Senesh believes that: «when students of differdnt abilities 
work, together, everyone benefits. But some gifted children don't 
feek all that cooperative and’ want to swim upstream ‘against the 
current. And.that's as it should ‘bey according to Dr. Rollo May, 
Psychologist and author of "Love and Will." “His newest book, “The 
Courage to Create," says that ‘rebellion and creativity often occur 

_simultaneously. He. spoke with Reporter Connie Goldman. 


DR, ROLLO MAY 
DR. ROLLO MAY: Well, creative courage is the Courage that is 
necessary to he"like every real poet is -- a rebel against the status 
quo. And this makes the poet-and the artist and the saint always a 
rebel.* Now, this is what takes courage, not physical courage. fThey 
don't go around hitting everybody with a brick, but they ayy able, 
like most of us are not so much able, to listen to-~an: inner@fision 
and to ‘Speak it out, regafdless of what it says. 


GOLDMAN: Who aia you write this book for -- for ‘the person that! 8 
struggling with their own creativity or for society in general? 


* Fd '. 
MAY:- No, I did not write it for society in general. I am more’ con- 
‘cerned with the individual pergSon. I wrote this for college students, 
And I wrote it to help them, the sophomores, juniors, seniors, who 
are struggling fér some originality within. themselves. I wrote it 
to help support them, to give them courage, if it can ae given, so 
that they can listen to their own visions. — } 


(MUSIC -- "Visions in the Mind") 

BLAIR: If Dr. Rollo May is correct, creative children may ngeg more 
individual attention. That's the best way, dccording to Dr. James 
Curry, who works with gifted children in Cedar Falls, Iowa. ~ 


DR. JAMES CURRY. 


DR. JAMES ,CURRY} The ideal relationship is one that is shivitg; 
a co-learning opportunity in which the child and the ‘teacher, are 
able to share experiences and to discover them together. 


MERROW: That sounds like you néed almost a one-to-one kind ‘ee 
“gituation. : 


CURRY: That's ideal. And I have had that relationship with some 
of the students that I've had, particularly in Georgia. And those 
have been very lasting relationships and very SERUEERS to me. 
Interestingly, Walter Barbe did a study. . 


MERROW: Who is he2 > 


Ss 


\ 


x. - CURRY: , Walter Barbe is the Editor of Highlight Magazine for children. 
ri And he did a study in his doctoral dissertation and asked students 


: ' . who had graduated from a gifted program thirty years earlier what 

‘ was the most important thing to them. And forty percent of the 
girlg and thirty-three percent of the boys said it was one person 
taking off the mask of authority and becoming a friend to them, 


- oy recognizing their gifts, that made the difference. And so, as° 
ane : many .as a person can handle, that's the type of benefit that they 
can bring about. . ‘ : 


MERROW: The couple of interesting notions in terms of working with 
gifted children -- cliches that come up again, like the "early: ripe, 
early rot" is one. Explain that. 


CURRY: And the “cream rises to the top.” 
é : "MERROW: Start with “early.” 


CURRY: Well, "early ripe, early rot" is the thought that if 
you have a second grader who can read on’a fourth grade level, and 
you allow the child to read, on the fourth grade level that pretty 
- @ soon they'll burn out their potential. Somehow they'll top out. 
‘ ae And yet, Terman's study, a longitudinal study that began in 1921 
: , vi said that gifted students don't rot. They become gifted adults and 
. they continue to. excel and continue to advance, and so, it's just 
¢ a false notion. | . 


And the myth that "cream always rises to the, top,” we-know 
“that a lot of gifted kids drop out. Sixteen percent of gifted kids 
in one state became highly school dropouts. In-.the State of California, 
Project Talent, they said that 25% of the girls that had high/I.Q.'s 
‘ 6 in the top two. and a half percent, aftér high school were doing 
nothing more than clerking and had no intentions of further education, 
We had this terrible talent loss. | : : 
~~ 


MERROW: Children are not "bottles of milk." 


: _ CURRY: No = no, they really aren't.. 


* 


MERROW: "Cannonball theory" -- I haven't heard that. 


\ . CURRY: The idea that you could no more stop a gifted child than you, 
could! a cannonball that had, been shot out of a cannon, which is a 
beautiful metaphor, butf it's not true. Unfortunately, gifted 
children are very subject to peer pressure and feelings of, you 
i know, what does it mean to be different and what happens in schools 
to .them. 


" MERROW: Talk about that peer pressure. I mean, what form does it 
a ’ take and how do gifted kids react -- they are pressured to be sort’ 
of ‘normal? : ‘ 


’ 


- ‘& CURRY: Yes,.I think that Charlotte Malone, who is in San Diego, } 


. and a number of other people have studied this and have pointed out 
that gifted children become very conscious of the fact that they are 
ae _ excelling and they do a lot of work to hide their talents to just 


sort of become one with the rest of the group. And, unless they 
o2 . can.see there's real value in who\they are and what they can do, 
; ; they are likely to try to hide those talents. . 


mo 


. Each state is different, but most have very limited programs..: 


MERROW: So, they become che of the boys or one of the girls; So, 
they'll take part in smoking in the boys. room, aime whatever acting 
out kinds of things go on. 


CURRY: I have one fourth grade student Chak I work with, and 


delinquent than anybody else. And bed of his gift, he's some~ 
times successful, but, he wants. to. be. tecdégnized for being one of 
the,gang,. and he tries desperately to ‘Mpecome one of the gang, rather 
than saying “Hay, you know, I have this potential and I could do 
some neat things." : 


‘tedchers say that he\ makes'a valiant cate. 0 to be a better, “juvenile 


BLAIR: Dr. James Gurty of éedar Falls, Iowa. ° 

MERROW: Curry's point’ about the one-ta-one teachgr-student rela- 
tionship is well taken. But every school child’ could benefit from . 
such a relationship, not just the ones with an I.Q. score @£ 130 or * 
more. Classroom size is unfortunately a function of money, and the’ 
argument can be made that slower learners could make better use of 

a tdtorial or mentor .relationship with a CARINE « 


BLAIR: I bet a lot of people listening now, gifted or not, have 
lasting memories ofa special teacher who «ared eSpecially about 
them. Here's Tom aaa 8 not-so-sentimental . memory. \ 


(MUSIC => *Lobachevsky" ) & 
MERROW: Not all personal. attention leads in sach dubious directions. 
hi 


Anyway, gifted children may need extra; intellectual resources and 
challenges. Can this be\done in a typical classroom of students ~ 


“with mixed abilities? And who's going to figure out who is gifted. 


and who is going to get special treatment if it becomes available? 


BLAIR: Charmaine Johnson may be representative of the situation in 
many places. She's a traveling teacher for all the gifted children 
in the Shawnee Mission District in Kansas. Most of her time is 
spent in putting out fires caused by gifted students with behavioral 
problems. 


” 


CHARMAINE JOHNSON — te 


CHARMAINE JOHNSON: AS our psychological teams come up with a 
problem, then they call me in. for advice, strategy for,the teachers’ 
materials, things’ of this sort, 


MERROW: So, the notion is that if a gifted kid can't adjust, then 
you call someone in'to help that kid adjust so they can fit into 
the normal pattern? . F 
JOHNSON: More to help the school adjust to the.child somewhat. 
It's not that tthe child always has to make the adjustment, that 


4 


it's always his problem, because it's not. But we need also to. “ 


learn how we can adapt what we're doing now so that it better fits 
his style of learning and what he needs. . 


MERROW: You say 54 schools and, let's see, there are roughly 180 - 
days ‘in a school year. So, maybe each school could demand three 
and a half days of your time a year -- is that right? © 


JOHNSON: ‘Theoretically, yes. - And, of course, this is entirely 
voluntary on the teacher's parfé. I can give advice until it comes 
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out on and on and on. ~- But unless it's taken and something’ s done 2 
with it, then you might as well not bother. 


MERROW: But you' ire not called in, to help identify gitted., kids. 
You' e called in to deal with and help solve ‘gortens that arise. 


Jouieonts Yes. Formal ident Hiowetn: as such usually eben place 
when we put a,program into a school. And this, of course, does 
mean going through the testing that's been done .om the children, 
teacher nomination, paren questionnaires, things of this sort, all 
the information sources. But this is not done yet for a schools . 
district as whole. ; . k 


MERROW: | How many kids are in the Shawnee Mission school systems 
JOHNSON: The last count, I believe, there were like are 500. re aie 


MERROW: so, if we just said.there were 50, 000 kids, F ccgunucs by e 
some mathematical figuring be 1500 gifted kids, « if we say three, 

percent? . . 
ra = . . ‘ ‘ 2 7 
JOHNSON: Yes. ° = " 


\ er. , : 
MERROW: How many gifted kids are identified in the Shawnee Miss{Yon 
public schools? : e 


JOHNSON: There are 38 elementary children now on my itinerate list. 
We have the diagnostic teams working on identifying children for 
two more schools, which will bring the total up to probably about 
ninety. ‘And our percentage, from what we can tell on the two 
schools we' re into now. with identification, runs much higher than 
threes It's) ‘been more like six‘or seven percent- 


MERROW: So, that if. you're reaching ninety at the most, ninety out of 
at least 1500 if the three percent national figure holds up -~but in 
any case, you're identifying a bare ‘fraction of the gifted kids, 

and you're not ‘providing services for them, unless you're called in 
to help deal with: ‘the problem. ‘i 


Jounson: Yes. © ' ° ay. - \ 


MERROW: Shawnee Mission is just kind of stickigg-its toe into the 
. water. i ‘ 
\ 


JQHNSON: Yes... % - : 


MERROW: Miss Johnson, describe for me,’ if you will, the reaction 
you find when you go into a.school system. How do the teachers 
react to the notion of your new-fangled idea that. you ought to have 
some kind of program for gifted kids? ™ 


JOHNSON: . Sorie teachers really, I believe, already think they're 
doing everything necessary for the gifted, this being the idea that ‘ 
they're going to survive, no matter what. You know, they:'re gifted, 
so there's. no problem. I fear, by far, most of them in many cases 
don't survive with what we do to them in the schools. 


Sometimes the administrators, this being principals and those 
on the first line Of fire, are a little leery about what the parent 
reaction is‘going to be, feeling that they're going to be storming 
‘the gates wanting their children in the program. 


” 


df 


fantasy with a group of my students. 


+ 


MERROW: . Wait a minute. I don"t understand, that. You say, you 


.» don't want parents storming -the Bakes, trying-to get their kids in 
‘advanced programs? ‘ 


JOHNSON: With one person. full “time igi two people part time, we 


can! t handle too many yet.. 


/ 


‘ MERROW: So, you’ re part of the + slam; You're saying, don't 
<bother us. You're hoping the parents won't nother you with the’ 


thought their kids mighty be aaa 


JOHNSON: Not. ‘really. ‘I guess ‘it! 8 stacey denanding doviething of 
us that we' re’ age ready and set up to do ¥8%y 


MERROW: “Miss cieinaiine Johnson, who's an " itineradft teacher of the 
Shawnee Mission Schools in Kansas. coy ‘ 


“BLAIR: | So, if Dr. James Curry has stated an ideal of one-to-one;- 


Charmaine Johnson describes what's yeally going on in most places. 


MERROW:  Anot oblem asathoned more than once is hostility on’ 
the part of teachers, sometimes toward gifted children who may be 


‘brighter than the teacher or may disturb the class,: and sometimes 


directed at the traveling’ teacher who comes by to sa the gifted 
childrem 


BLAIR: “You're taking: my best student" is‘a familiar lament. 


Ahother traveling teacher, Sue. Novotny, works with 19 schools 
in rural Yuma County, Arizona. She télls John how to adjust to 
teacher seeds ai and limited resources. 


y 


‘SUE NOVOTNY  ~ 


SUE NOVOTNY: I go to a school called ‘Dateland School, and it's a 
very interesting school. It's very hot’ in izona, and it's 
desert. This school is right in the sige desert. And 
it's sort of unique, in that the kids and 5 e been doing some 
desert survival kinds of things. And like I did this ‘egg carton 


3 
MERROW: You did what? \ . ‘i 
NOVOTNY: Egg carton fantasy. os 
‘MERROW: Explain. ; = pe ae 


NOVOTNY: What you do is you give twelve individuats a number of 
eggs in an egg carton, and you have a stimulus of an egg carton 
there that you show the twelve individuals. And you arrange the 
chafrs so that it looks like an egg carton -- the knees of the 
people are touching, their sides are touching. And you. ask them 
to close their eyes. This is a kind of a feeling, a kind of 
creativity thing. It calls for someone to give you answers that 
are hopef unusual. You're an egg inside this carton inside 
a refrigerator -- how do you feel being an egg inside this carton 
inside the refrigerator? You'go around the egg carton’ and ‘just 
keep talking egg carton talk, like what are some of the fhings 
you're experiencing?, A, kid would say, “I don't smell anything, 
because the lady. who owns this refrigerator uses Arm & Hammer 
baking soda. Or some kid will say, "Oh, I smell Bermuda -onions." 
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There are ; aiffebent kinds ‘of answers), you know, like old 
stale cheese, and things like this. I had one student that was 
sitting there, and: she was rocking back and forth in her chair, 
you know. She's. really getting into the activity. I was very 
pleased. And I said, "Okay, Lucy, what’ are some of the things 
you're feeling?" And she said,- "Oh, “I'm really dizzy." And I 
said, %Well, why?” And she says, "Well, I’m on the,door of this 
refrigerator, and there's a lot of kids living in this house. 
They keep opening and closing the door, and the inside of me is 
.getting all jumbled up." And‘just things 1ike.that, getting 
responses, getting the kids to become something that they're not. 
I ask qéestions like, “Okay, what-are your aspirations -- what 
do you want to be used:as as an egg?" You‘know, an omelette, - 
patinted red, white and blue and thrown ae oo for the Bicen- . 
tennial, different kinds of answers: | 

RY love it. 


c 


This is just like a credtive little exercise. 

They really get into it. Some kids do, .some kids abate, They're. 
not. used .to this kind of having them channeled into this mode of 
“ inking: ‘It's fun, and you try to do: these things with the kids. 

then they'11. go'a couple of weeks. later, “Oh, let's be eggs 
esgin «" Okay, then:I'll say something like, "Let“s be items in 
ady"s purse ~~ what. are you going to be <= and tell me about 
pals Si Or; "Let's he balls in a university equipment room, 
‘you know, what kind of ball are you? How was your day today?" 
You know, I'was'a tennis ball, and I was whacked all over the 
tennis court, these kinds of things. 


5) aye . So, I did this activity with some fourth grudexts ‘There 
“ei were only two or three, and a couple of eighth graders. And I 
ei handed’ out the activity to all of the teachers, and it came back - 
the next three weeks. And in my box were responses. One teacher 
. i. said he tried it with-his classroom, and he wrote down all the 
ca rea responses. And he was very pleased. So, this is the kind of 
Fd _ feedback I look for in teachers. Is this worthwhile? a the 
;‘, -teachers picking up on it? Are they doing it in their @lassrooms? 
Ew ’ “You can do these activitiés with regular classroom kids. You just 
ti. "ee ee. 8 ’ get different kinds of responses. You take it to.different kinds. 
“ee ‘ >  °.0f levels. They might take. it and run or they might say, okay, 
es shat’ was a PASI AREAALY -- what else are we going to do? 
; f- ‘ ; -“ Tt find sometimes that teachers think that I'm an enter- 
Pk eis tainer more or less, and I come in with these new ideas and I do 
f a them for them, and they don"t really. have to do anything. But 
PRE pg - it's getting. them to think of new.ideas and things. to employ in a 
re aaa classroom. You know, I'm there for their benefit.and for the. 
goes bs “' gifted child's benefit, but I try to do everything I can moe all 
k -% the people that I'm involved with. ~ 
1 


. MERROW: | It's a real leap in inesinacion to peekand’s you're an egg 

i in the refrigerator when you're sitting in the middle. of the 
oe '  * desert in Restonms . ‘ se 

: ba NOVOTNY: Yes it is. ia me ‘¢ 

Bee, eats MERROW: 1 ‘wonder, ad you talk, Miss: eavotii. it, as -you said, 

bey . a lot of things are applicable to just any kid -- any kid would, ‘ 
' é have a good time pretending to be an egg in an egg carton, and it... ’ 

et a maybe a whole different attitude toward education would help us 

‘ _** accept the idea of treating gifted kids differently. That is, if 

* _ we tried to treat all kids differently and not regiment them to the 


> 
Pm, 


s 


. 


extent that schools really do - maybe that would trickle up, if 
you will, so we'd have a healthier policy toward gifted kids? 


NOVOTNY: I agrees That sounds very good. And my attitude is 
that you're there for all the children involved - all the kids in 
the school. And it's like + you set examples "- and you do these 
things. They're fun. -Sure. But a lot of them involve hard work, 
and it. involves the teacher going - the teacher actually doing 
something. - I find a lot of: the teachers, especially in the rural 
schools to which I go, are istagnant. They've been there. They 
might take a course every once in a while, but being stagnant, 


- too, you're just very closed to new ideas and things. And I feel 


sorry for the students sometimes. I wish I had contact with a lot 
more students than I do; and more students who are just gifted 
because ‘when I give the teachers these activities, sometimes they 
Just get thrown away. You know, they go from the mailbox to the 
trash can which is, oh, I: don't know ee , 


MERROW: Depressing. or 


: 


NOVOTNY: Yeah. Well, you wonder what the work is for. But, then 
.you. try again.” : : : 


_- MERROW: Sue Novotny, who works with gifted kids in Yuma, Arizona. - 


BLAIR: ‘Sue Novotny is a gifted adult identified by an I.Q. test 
when she was in elementary school. Now, she is repaying the favor; 
and, she says, having a lot of-fun at the same time. “ . 


_ (MUSIC = "Much Moré") ; : 


BLAIR: , There are many hurdles facing gifted children and.it may 

be that gifted girls have an even tougher row to, hoe than gifted 

boys. Pianist Susanna Starr, who at 6 was the youngest soloist 

ever to perform with the Philadelphia Orchestra, talked about 
‘jherself with NPR reporter, Robert Nathan, in New York. 


/ SUSANNA STARR 1 


“SUSANNA STARR: I liked the approval. I was not very attractive as . 


a-child. I was fat and clumsy and I didn't have too many friends; 
and. the other kids sort of resented my talent. I was taken out 
of public school when I was ten and I had private tutoring. But 
up until that time, my greatest source of approval came from — 
audiences -- not from.my peers. I guess that was my biggest com- - 
fort. Probably when I was in my later teens, I began to wonder _ 
whether I would have been accepted as a.person without any tajent. 
I guess sometimes I even think, about that’ now, but when one knows. 
that he.or she is really good something, it's very hard to not 
envision yourself doing that thing. later on. I remember once 
hearing a pianist complain.bitterly about, oh, tHe, trials and _ 
tribulations of the life of artist. I said, "Well, why aré you 
doing it?” And he said, “We what’else could©I-do? That's all 
. I know." : & ae » 

* so ee “wk =) itera ; 4 . 

The only tough thing for We, after béihg a child prodigy, 

was knowing that when f was six| that Iiwas the best six-year-old 
; und; that when I was ten, I was the best ten-year-old around; 

» by the time I was fifteen, there were a couple of people 
catching up; and by the time I was eighteen,’thete were plenty of 
people who could play the same things-I could play. .It wasn't all ” 
that different. The difference was artistic’interpretation. ' 
f . * 


’ Perrys” * * { 
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. : 
NATHAN: Women in the arts have not always had the easiest time, 

I think, particularly the visual arts where women have often been 


ignored. Do you think being a woman has affected your career 
negatively? Did you find any opposition. si your career as a 


concert pianist because of that? 


STARR: I think that the answer has to definitely be'yes, and I 
still think it’ s being affected now. It's in such a subtle way 
that you can't point to any one thing. But I have never found 
that any form of discrimination or difficulty came between me and 
an audience. And I never felt that I was not accepted as an “« 
artist or not taken seriously once someone heard me. I think - 
that the biggest difficulty has been in getting the engagement to. 
begin with., The people on the fringes of music, not the musicians 
and not the CORGRCE SORES: but the Renee who are in the music 
business. 


’ NATHAN: _ You think they don't take you seriously? 


STARR: I think ‘they tend not to - particularly when women are 
young. I think when women are older and they see ‘that they are 
&till keeping ‘at it, then I think after a while; they ‘take women 
more seriously. I think you'll notice that most.of your famous . 
women artists are over forty and I think there ‘has to be some 
reason.for that. The only thing I can come up with is that maybe 
after forty, they are no longer thought of as a sex object. 


’ 


(PIANO MUSIC) . , . ‘ as ot 


MERROW: Pianist. Susanna Starr talking with reporter Robert pathanes: 
Educators are expanding the idea of giftedness beyond the ante es 
tua} into the creative and yaxtorming arts. . 


BLAIR: But, you don't have to be a concert, pianist or an artist 
to be creatively gifted, of course. Or. Donald Treffinger, of 
the University of Kansas, explains om many BELESE SNE : kinds of 
creativity there are. ' 


DR. DONALD TREFFINGER hy 


DR. DONALD TREFFINGER: I think what's happened is our -whole concept 


of giftedness is changing. One of the’most important reasons is 
that we are better understanding the nature.of human intelligence - 


‘the breadth dnd the complexity of human intelligence. We are 


€ 
finding that there are many more ways for kids to function intelli- 
ly than merely those ways that are reflected in traditional , 


 . academic kinds of performances: or on traditional kinds of I.Q. tests 


like you and I probably took whem we were in school. S06, as we 
expand that concept of what giftedness is, we very quickly come . 
into the arena where creative talent is employed. We restrict our 
view of creativity solely to the arts which is certainly a valid, 
and probably what the layman most has in mind’ when he thinks 

about creative, but,, it's not the only expression of creativity. 
Creativity qan express itself in the way one solves any kind of. 

a problem. You know, what do you do when you come up to a 
situation that you've never encountered before? How do you make 


- it work? Another kind of thing is in the area‘of leadership, 


of course, and working with other people. It may be in more 
fortal Pipe of scientific inquiry or in the research process 
pao suppose, is an extension of the problem-solving domain. 
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‘ . ‘ It could ee in’ any ‘area. - I\suppose we might say in any worthwhile 
human endeavor’ - thete is an opportunity to be original - to think 
wich of something new - and to use that in a new. say ‘to use one's ideas 
“in a new way. There: aré lots of @ifferent- techniques that we try 4 
: to encourage kids ,to use and to-develop to keép in mind possibilities, 
Pee ig EOI to look for. new possibilit es. It ig not a,matter of going back to 
‘ . ‘ page 19 and looking it up in the book ant remembering what yor 
fei. ; teacher’ told you. Being able to suspend your eyaluation - t ‘ 
; . oe principai of deferred judgment - so. that yau can open your mind 
up td’ lots of possibilities.: Looking fer and using analogies ~ . 
how would I” respond if I were something else? Taking a situation 
that is not true and. ass ng. that. it. is true and saying what. oa 
_ the implications of that’ be? Using some ‘kind of direct analogy from 
“ow '* nature + what I need to solve this problem is & snake to get in my 
: f ‘ - car. ‘Well, what could a snake do that I can't do with my arm and 
‘if; I don't have a. snake handy, how,.can I use something else to- | 
> accomplish that same: purpose? Being able to play with ideas and 
x ~ @ =-+‘turn, them around and look at them from a new point of view - these 
are all things we-.can encourage. and improve in children and in 
. adolescence; and, there's evidence, even in adults. 


fcca)) N\ ' MERROW: But, right now, aa creativery can are pie ones who 
+ &% a are neglected. Ke 


San . *TREFFINGER: —— the traditional education ‘program has focused , 
raat ,primarily on the academically gifted individual: While those 
pe os abilities are certainly valid - they are certainly important - 
oe ‘we are discovering that they’are not the nay abilities that 
aay people possess. | - 


ey 
4 


MERROW: What happens wher you ent wete rela people’, T mean, 
does something different happen when you neglect creative people 
than, ifs you neglect academically gifted people? -. ; 


TREFFINGER: Something different? No, the process of rust is 

about the same, I support. I guess ‘one thing is that they 

bécome devious. Ifvthey don't have constructive ways for that 
creativity to, sh ae and be- expressed, they will find MUGENERAOEES TS 
ways. 


Z 


MERROW: That could be destructive ways. ww 
TREFFINGER: - Yes. “The imaginative villain in the dispatoon - the 
kid who is disruptive, argumentative and the show-off kind of kid. 
. It could be that. these are signs of. creativity being thwarted and 
. as redirected. , 


and diverted. 


MERROW: You mean, it won't be e genied. It a just be thwartes 


A 
Oa : TREFFINGER: That very Commonly occurs. In some cases, of coufse, 
ad dt is thwarted and inhibited and stifled. It /is impossible fo ; 
. @. us to assess the magnitude of the loss. I think, really, this 
. : -gets us into one of the most important goals that Tf think is 
' inherently related to creativity. It is not just thinking ‘up 
lots of possibilities. It is knowing what to do with those 
: possibilities when you have them and it is being able to act 
independently with those possibilities. I beMPeve very stro aly 
that: education should be’ importantly concerned with what happens 
. a to children when the schoo] building and the teachers are no jlonger 
oe _there; that we ought to be concerned with making kids more autono~. 
’ mous <- more independent in their thought si ml their judgment. 


4 
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We ‘@hould nets them to oucn, to becone. better, ania to.manage and yr 
direct’ their own learning - to know how, to respond in mahy iat : 
ferent situations - and to be- “taeke own sree etaes 8 f% 


MERROW: You're not: dade. talkin about sifted children now. You're 
talking ‘about all children. a7 : Sas 


ie 
TREFFINGER: = hes I think all ‘ghildren: should. eo. ‘the gitiaa. chila’ 
we ‘face the’ interesting situation: that, even very traditiendlly ° 
viewed, .even if we view. the gifted child only in terms of, ‘let's 

say, I.Q. 130 or abéve,: ‘gharacterisyically this child comes to the 
chool setting with a sree deal, Of. autonomy and independence with — 
confidence in*his own: abilities or her own abilities wrth confiderice 
_in her own judgment -- the ability to say I' trust what I think when. 
“I lock at a problem and work through and consider alternatives; ‘I). 
have confidence that what I'm’going to come out with is: going to be 
a reasbnable, creditable, playsible solution. I don't’ necessarily 
have to have\someone handing me an’ M&M aAYARY: good boy, eed Sexe 
that was a right ahswer. 


So,. Sats kind of children co ‘prepared €or a more autonomous, 
g 


a more involvidg approach to learnity ‘that ee wall “mayond just - 
stuffing in sate of facts and regurgitating 


MERROW: So, you" re sayiitg, if the’ schools could accept: the notion’ 
that all kids coyld be moved toward autonomy, then schools would be 


_better able to cope with gifted kids who come in that way, predis- 


* ent. 


posed: si be baa way,°o already that way. 

TREFFINGER: Weds And think it would also tancews ‘the way we 
serve children. . If schools could adapt to the unique needs and the 
characteristics of every child who comes. to them, there would really 


- be-no need for special programs for the gifted as some category, 
' because gvery kid would become his own spécial population of size 


one. f 


' so, I think really what we have to learn is that’ the most. 
effective kind of instruction is one that starts out by looking at , 
the characteristics’ of an individual child that starts out looking ~ 
at the different kinds of thinking and feeling processes that |people 
use, that paris can use, and that gives opportunities; for learners , 
to be using and developing a variety of different kinds of processes. 
oe Now, the implication of that becomes that you very well could 
have a classroom in which there is seldom a whole class doing the 
same thing at the same time and where frequently there will be 
children doing things completely unique at any one-time. Many times 
when ee qvery child in the room is MEER ING ‘6 on something differ- 


: Now, conversely, 'I' don't want a group of natniad: Some cual 
think that individualized instruction is learning alone. That 
doesn't always have to be. But you see, what I'm trying to make a . 
case for is that we need to vary the size of*the group, the kind o 
content the kids are working on, and the kinds of thinking processe 
Mee o kids, on. It's a SSOEAOR of the needs and the SHeacenea 
of the k. ; 


MERROW: One of the things that bakhers me as I talk to people who 


are working in gifted education is this continual downgrading of 
the normal experience in school. It seems to me thar the charge 
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: *axpertenes: is in schools. ; ae Sa nee 
, 


. ‘of \training that they need to recognize the‘ynique characteristics 


‘ 


Seen is that the eption of wh euaa education is an elitist apeion.. ‘i 
It is an elitist notion, but you folks seem to me to spend a “great, 
‘deal of your time and energy talking about how awful fhe normal : 


* “WREFFINGER: Let me comment on this elitist notion idea first. The 
' Kettering Foundation produced a film in which they made a comment 

that says it, I think, very succinctly. They said nothing. is more’ 
unequal than the equal treatment of unequals. v8 


" MERROW: Mindless ‘egalitarianism. ae . : 


TREFFINGER: Yes. So,. recogn apiny those differences and responding \®, 
to jthose differences effectively is not undemocratic. 

MERROW: Okay, now, but you're vaictiinivics: differences, ‘and what" 
you're doing is instead of promoting giftedness, you're downgrading, 

the normal experience. In other words,’ you're saying that that . 

. ‘teacher was a’ mindless idiot, etc.,etc.-’ Schools are pedestrian, / 
etc.,.etc. How do you expect: anybody to, support gifted education / 

- HE, you tell all ~ out here that we're a panel of idiots? s 8 


TREFFINGER: certainly, I dam t know any teachers: who do bad things 
to|kids deliberately, I start from the premise that pvery teacher 
' is|out in the world there, not in my’unvergity classroom, but in ‘ ] 
heft ‘classroom, day by day, trying to do the best d thing she can 
do |\for kids all day long. But most teachers do not ve the kinds 


of gifted or talented or highly-creative children. Many times, ey . 
find those kids kind of threatening personally. They fingfa lack. of 3° 


resdurces in the regular classroom setting to meet with se kids. J 
They, féel very frustrated about that. They don't need me to tell 265 
them|\that they aren't doing everything they, could be doing for * ‘ 


gif kids. They already know that. < 
“BLAIR{ Dr. Donald ‘Treffinger, Educational Psychologist at the 
University of Kansas, He used the term deviant to‘describe some 
gifted kids and despite usual connotations of that word, there is . 
the notion of the desirable deviant, that is, it is good to deviate 
from the norm sometimes, helping all of us to see things in a new 
light. oes ; : it, “ 


(MUSIC) ‘ 
ue : 1 
MERROW: Individpa Nzation of instruction and autonomy may be the 


best goals for education, but structure in the classroom is essential 
for some se children. - 


BLAIR: orriake ed gifted chil ren may be missed by the usual 4 
identification me s -~ I.Q. tests, and so forth, and may not * 
need the same things as other'children. Here's Dr. Harold Lyon, . ° 


Head of the Office of Gifted and Talented in the U.S. Office of 
Education, talking with Connie Salsas 


DR. HAROLD LYON ti(«ws«C* - ge 


DR. HAROLD LYON: I'd like to point out that there are just as many 
gifted youngsters in the ghettos and in the barrios of this country 
and on the Indian reservations as there are in the suburbs, yet 

there ‘is this common notion around the country ‘that they' re an % 
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yelite widdistoians group. 


; the verbal, skills to show up., 


‘ youngsters, and research is one of our, four national objectives. . 


are extremely gifted. - And this is true in other groups an other . 


a _ = 
GOLDMAN: ° + pees to be an impossible chailenge for a teacher to + 
work with a gifted child. There is no, one kind of gifted child. 


Lyons". That's ‘Mebtadany true, aoa ag thank a lot of it Goes hack’ to 


, facilitate that. - J 


‘who has to be perfect and who has to have all the answers, like 
: . But then you have a human being who has strengths-and weaknesses, 


i uae 19 : 


“Well, the fact is ‘that the eidste~clasé 
yungsters ‘do show up on the £.Q@. tests quite readily.’ They have 
good: verbal skills which is one of. the primary prerequisites to 
.show up highly on the I.Q; ‘tests. Those tests do discriminate 
against those with low verbal skills, minority group people and’ | 
people from. (disadvantaged backgrounds, who freauentiy don’ t nave 


ed 
aS sg ' 
uk 


» We' te investing in research on identification of gifted 


And in'this research we'ye .been encouraged by some of the work» done, 
by people like Papl Torrange at the University of°Georgia, who's — 
working with Blac gifted youngsters: And he’s found the highest 
rrelation between a good sense of humor’ and giftedness among 
ack youngsters. He's also found that Black youngsters are better 
“at identifying their own gifted: peers, than are Reaqhery: Teachers 
miss fifty percent usually. 

We've just funded, a project: 5; identify Chicano “gifted 
youngsters at the Southwest Educational Laboratory where we “find 
whole different set of criteria rising. For Chicanos, leadership 
emerges as a prime indicator'cf giftedness. The youngster is sort 
of selected- by his peers as a leatier -- we find those yolingsters 


; eal | 


populations as well. "ah Os - ‘ 


How does a teacher serve the neéds of a particular child like .this? ” 
They ‘certainly can't have all the iis and talents that the child - 
has a Betenttat for.’ F . 


the’ difference between what I call’ status authority and natural 
authority. A teacher who has status authority stands behind her, ~- 
podium and lectures down to this inferior group of. people who she 
is going to fill up with her superior knowledge, or even worse,” 
she lectures at the back corner of the; classroom ‘without’ even 
looking at,a youngster. &.. 

» 


. 


The teacher who has what I would call natura} authority teaches 
by spa in a, learning experience with a group of colleagues, 
bringing in all of her resources, her experiences, her feelings, 
her books, her friends. And it's students in the classroom who are 
the most. unique resource oe all. In any subject you may be dis- 
cussing there's some youngster who has a unique experience, a 
unique bit of knowledge to share with bi others, if a teacher can 


If you look up in a dictionary, to teach is defined ta make 
to know, and I don't want to make anyone know something, but if you 
ean facilitate the discovery,then you havé not just one teacher 


many of our teacher training institutions try instill in teachers. 
and who can share with these other human beings who are unique 


indjviduals/ The best teachers have been dealing with youngsters ~ 


as unique fuman beings for hundregs of years, the best Sancharey 
and they're rare. 


We realize maybe five to fifteen percent of our aetentiad” 
in our lifetime, a tragic waste of our untapped potential for the 


. 
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we .. gifted youngster or ‘ee any youngster. To the aia that wd have '* 
an > a rote, fixed set of responses to. things in life, we limi@pur po- 
y ; Sr ve * tential to just a sliver of.what it would be otherwise. Tg the 
Og F degree that we can be spontaneous right here and now reacting to Bo 
¢ a ‘ 4 - things without this fixed set of jresponses,, we have almgst a- 
4 4, 5 undred percent of our potential available. The ‘teacher that can 

: St F: Spontaneous, that can allow youngsters the freedom to be’ spon- 

ae : . aneous is the learning facilitator I talked about. a 


" Mis kind of teacher, and we ee ere ren evidence ‘ 
now to show that th?s is true -- there are several traits we found Sr, alt 
to ‘be ‘effective that Cari Rogers in his research ahd others have 

hes ‘ : found. ‘When the teacher or learning facilitator isa real genuine 
: : Person, they're transparent, they're themselves, they're-not some 

. oy ‘ ; shell,” they're not playing a role. That's one of the important 

: traits that imperical research shows makes an effective learning ~ 


facilitator. And much more learning takes place. bh 


, The second one is what we call empathetic understanding. And * 
‘ ‘the teacher can pul beresi£ into the student or into the other 
' person. i ; ad 
} : _. >. And the third one is when a teacher can prize ‘another indi- ei 
° vidual, genuinely care about them. These three traits in a learning ° 
ei ‘facilitator not only work in terms of having the student. learn@ore, 
7 , *. \but the teacher gains a lot more from it, These are the same traits © + 
. “that, Carl Rogers -found to be most successful in the therapists: ° 
V ' working with patients. ‘And he's done — now to show this is , ; 
arate, ; : true in taeda as well. : 


‘ee : ~ , ) the entacaness of the individual, ¢ *Phink, is well brought 
‘ ° ‘ ". outein the statement that Carl Rogers likes he quote. He says “if 
ae 5 you Jook at a sunset, nobody says a sunset $ ould be changed this 
Pik ts .way or that way -- no one says we need a little more orange in the we 
b : cloud cover, a little more pink in the right hand side, but instead 
. * we allow a sunset to evolve and grow. And if we could treat our 
, gifted yourigsters the way we treat a sunset, allowing their unique- 
ear ¢ ness to eVqlvé, bringing alk of our resource a sharing with : 
; ; them, but celebrating their own uniqueness, and that's my Hctigeed 
of.what PAARL education for the gifted and talented might be 


Pe ie like." 
; Oe ‘ BLAIR: ‘Dr. Harold Lyon of the U.S. Office of Edufation spaaking with 
‘ nee Connie Goldman. : ’, 
' " R. RUDY POHL. : ; 
¥ : ° DR. RUDY POHL: Use a as a behavior modifier. Respect the child, 


accept him, and encourage him. This is the most effective means for 
helping a child Sacer today. - t 
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: : # . BLAIR: Dr. Rudy Pohl, Editor of a journal about gifted atiuckbiéncé 
a We think you'll enjoy his mnemonic device for remembering the . 
gh sae Sharacteristics of gifted students -- MICE PS. 2 : 


. "pom: M for memory. ‘ These youngster’ have remarkable ‘memorites. : 
, Whey remember precise details. They recall many things that happened 
i many years previously. " ‘ ae ‘ 


he for interests. They have intensive and extensive interests, 
. wide ranging. There’ gs almost a romance at a NEY early ayes They — 


* 


a ° 99 ; , 


b 


fall: in love with learning, with some aspect like dinosaurs.. They 
Babs have an insatiable curiosity. 


; C is for curiosity. They want to know the why and the how of 
ot ; things, not just facts, but why did it get that’ way and how did it 
get that way. And, of course, lucktly they have the energy -- 


E for energy -- an abundance of this mental energy in order 
to pursue their interests. They tend to focus on problem s ing. 


P for problem solving. They often will come up with unique 
and unusual solutions to these problems. F 


| : ; s— and then S, they - have a sense of gin Lope 
selves, even while participating in group activities. J's 


So, if you can remember MICE PS, you can ss how to " gina 
these youngsters, but in order to find them we do have to get away 
from, the idea of keeping youngsters within the average range. We £ 
have to allow for diversity of talent within any group of human / 

r beings. 4 E ; 
BLAIR:. Dr. Rudy mare Editor of Gifted and Talented, a Connecticut 

. journal. “ a! 

MERROW: Last week we asked you to write us "about programs for * 
gifted students in your schools. We thank you for your responses. 
Keep them ng, and we'll ‘read some examples on the last Progra, 
‘in the se#ies. Send them to National Public Radio - Dash - 4 
Education, Washington, D.C. 20036. ~ é 


® BLAIR: And we've got.a deal for you. Answer our question: Does 
your school have a program for the gifted? -And we'll set you a 
free set of transcripts of this five part series on gifted and 
talented children. Our address again: ‘National Public Radio - 
dash i Washington, D.C.. 20036. A,.set of five cassettes 
costs $16. ‘ 5 . 


MERROW: This special series is made’ possible by a grant from ‘the . +. ee 
“Robert Sterling Clark Foundation. 


BLAIR: Reports for this program were provided by Connie Goldman 
in St. Paul,.Minnesota and Robet Nathan in New York. 


MERROW: Next week in Part Four of the series, we'll talk with 
oe ce of gifted children about the special problems that arise. 
Join us. - 6 


7 " (MUSIC) 


CHILD: OPTIONS IN EDUCATION is a& co-production of the Institute 

for Educational Leadership at the George waster, University and 
% ‘National Public Radio. - 
dears: Principal support for the poses ds provided by The 
National Institute of Education. 

", : 
: MERROW: | * additional funds to NPR are provided by the Corporation 
for Public Broadcasting and to IEL by the Carnegie Corporation, the 
U.S. Office of Education, and the Robert Sterling Clark Foundation. 

=% w ‘ ‘ 
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.* 
BLAIR: This program is produced by Midge Hart. ‘The Executive , 
Producer is John Mérrow. Associate Producer, Jo BER Racklef f. 
For OPTIONS -IN BOURKE LON I'm Wendy Blair. i 


‘CHILD: This is NPR, Nations Public Radio. | 
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